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The Struggle for the Capital of Canada 


I. INTRODUCTION 

T^IGHTY years have passed away since Queen Victoria selected 

Ottawa as the seat of government for Canada. The despatch 
announcing Her Majesty’s decision is dated London, December 31, 
1857, although it was not received by the Governor General, Sir 
Edmund Head, until the middle of January, 1858, and the complete 
text was not made public for some weeks thereafter. 

The Queen’s choice was naturally a great disappointment to the 
other cities, Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal and Quebec, 
which were aspiring for the honour; the citizens of Ottawa were jubilant. 

The signatory to the message from England was the Right Hon¬ 
orable Henry Labouchere, Secretary for the Colonies It was his last 
official act of major importance. Six weeks later, in February, 1858, 
the first administration of Lord Palmerston came to an end, he having 
been defeated on the Conspiracy Bill, and then Lord Derby for the 
second time took up the reins of office. 

The new Colonial Secretary was Lord Stanley, son of the Prime 
Minister, his Under Secretary being the fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 
the latter being then only 27 years of age. The name of Lord Car¬ 
narvon is indelibly linked with Canada. Later, as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in 1867, he introduced the Canadian Confederation 
Bill into the House of Lords, but had not the privilege of completing 
its passage, as, before the measure became law, he resigned office following 
a disagreement with Disraeli over the latter’s Reform Bill. 

Twelve years ago there was published a biography of Lord Car¬ 
narvon, the author of which was Sir Arthur Hardinge, a gentleman 
who had filled with distinction many important diplomatic posts for 
the Empire. At the outset the writer refers to the problems facing 
the Colonial Office, and particularly the Under Secretary who had to 
do the spade work in the department. Chief among these, says Sir 
Arthur, was the seat of government question in Canada. 

The Queen had already decided in favor of Ottawa, but as students 
of Canadian history are aware, this did not end the matter by any means. 
Hardinge speaks of the inconvenience of the arrangement whereby 
















the sessions of the Canadian Parliament were held alternately, every 
four years, at Toronto and Quebec, and says that all the legislators 
realized this plan was very unsatisfactory. 

“It tended,” the author remarks, “in the first place to perpetuate the re¬ 
membrance of old rivalries and jealousies between the French and British 
elements, and secondly, was in practice inconvenient as involving the 
maintenance of a double set of parliamentary buildings and public offices.” 

He continues: 

“Mr. Labouchere, (Lord Palmerston’s Colonial Secretary) accepted in 
principle the reference of the question (the selection of a permanent seat of 
government) to Her Majesty, and memorials were accordingly addressed by 
the mayors of Toronto, of Kingston, of Quebec, and of Montreal, each urging 
the claims of their respective cities, as the most important in Canada for 
the honor of metropolitan rank.” 

Then the author proceeds: 

“Those of two other obscure places were also considered, the one, Hamilton, 
the other Ottawa, whose mayor pointed out that it lay ‘in the very heart 
of Canada, far removed from the American frontier, surrounded by a loyal 
population composed equally of French and British origin, who have ever 
remained free from the stain of disaffection to the Crown of England, 
and situated on the banks of the Ottawa, one of the largest and most beautiful 
rivers in Your Majesty’s widely extended Dominions, running entirely 
through British territory, and forming in its course the boundary line of 
the Upper and Lower Provinces.’ ” 

Sir Arthur Hardinge continues: 

“This position on the border between the two rival provinces was, perhaps, 
the strongest argument in favor of the selection of Ottawa, and, in an 
exhaustive memorandum, Sir Edmund Head, sums up in its favor, invoking 
the decisive argument which established the superiority of Themistocles 
to all the rival commanders at Salamis, namely, that the second vote of 
every competitor would be given in favor of Ottawa. General Lord Seaton 
(Sir John Colborne), who was consulted on the military aspect of the pro¬ 
blem, also decided in favor of Ottawa as least open to attack from the 
neighboring United States. And one of the first acts of the Tory Govern¬ 
ment (the Derby Ministry) was to decide upon Ottawa, ‘the Westminster 
in the Wilderness,’ as its rivals derisively termed it, as/the future political 

metropolis of the Canadas.” V 

\ 

I confess the last sentence puzzles me., No Tory Government 
decided upon Ottawa. The choice, was that of the Queen alone. Na¬ 
turally she had the advice of the Prince Consort who had written a 
memorandum favoring Ottawa, which document today is in the pos¬ 
session of the Dominion Archives. In addition Ottawa’s claims were 
warmly supported by Colonel Grey, the Queen’s private secretary, 
who in the early Summer of 1857 spent three or four days in Ottawa 
and was simply enchanted with the location of the embryo capital. 
Above all, for Her Majesty’s guidance there was a strong private memo¬ 
randum from Sir Edmund Head, the Governor General. 
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II. TWO GOVERNORS HEAD 


A S students of Canadian history are aware, during the past century 
there were two Governors by the name of Head: Sir Francis Bond 
Head, who was Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada from 1835 
to 1838, and Sir Edmund Walker Head, who was Governor General 
from 1854 to 1861. Although cousins, they were men of entirely dif¬ 
ferent temperaments. The former was headstrong and quick tempered, 
loath to take the advice of his ministers, and relying for his views almost 
entirely upon his own judgment. The opinion prevails in many quarters 
that his reactionary conduct during his tenure of office contributed 
much towards the outbreak of the rebellion. 

A 64 Casual” Circumstance 

A curious story prevalent at the time of his appointment, and 
which has survived to this day, is that in notifying him that he had 
been nominated for the Upper Canada governorship a mistake was 
made by someone in the Colonial Office. It is said that it was not 
intended to appoint Sir Francis to Canada but his cousin, Sir Edmund, 
who had successfully filled the position of Lieutenant Governor of 
New Brunswick. Anyway, Sir Francis in due time arrived in Upper 
Canada and took over the duties of Lieutenant Governor. One may 
well speculate what might have happened if this “casual” circumstance, 
as Lord Tweedsmuir would put it, had not occurred. It may well 
be that if Sir Edmund, a man of sound judgment, had been at the head 
of affairs in 1837, the discordant elements in Upper and Lower Canada 
would have been pacified and a resort to arms would have been averted. 

As Governor General, Sir Edmund, who came to Canada in 1854, 
had to contend with many difficulties, but any unprejudiced person 
reading his despatches home must agree that he was a man well adapted 
to rule the country with tact and discretion. To him in large measure 
the City of Ottawa owes its selection as the national capital. 

Years ago Sir Richard Scott, that valiant fighter in Ottawa’s in¬ 
terest, who was in close touch with the Governor General, told me 
he was certain that Sir Edmund, although outwardly observing an 
impartial attitude towards the claimant cities, was strongly in favor 
of Ottawa, and he, Sir Richard, believed had sent a confidential memo¬ 
randum on the subject to the Colonial Office. Sir Richard never saw 
the document, however. As a matter of fact, the complete text came 
to light for the first time only a few months ago. Mr. J. A. Gibson, 
a Canadian Rhodes scholar and now representing the League of Na- 
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tions Society in Montreal, discovered it in the Public Records Office 
in London. It was included in the Carnarvon papers. 

In March, 1857, both Houses of the Canadian Legislature passed 
addresses to Queen Victoria expressing the opinion that the interests 
of Canada required that the seat of government be fixed permanently 
at some certain place, and praying that Her Majesty would exercise 
her Royal prerogative to make the choice. In furtherance of this 
move, the Legislative Assembly passed an appropriation of £225,000 
for the erection of the necessary buildings at the city selected by the 
Queen. The Governor General, in transmitting the addresses, re¬ 
marked that Her Majesty’s prerogative entitled her to summon the 
Parliament of Canada wherever she might please, though in practice 
the matter had been determined by those most immediately interested. 
He added, that the Legislature in no way renounced or disclaimed 
its own capacity for self-government nor did its members, by referring 
the question to, the Throne, intend to establish a principle “in any 
way inconsistent with the free and unimpeded action of parliamentary 
responsibility in Canada.” Sir Edmund expressed his opinion on the 
question as follows: 

“My own conviction was and is, that the matter ought to be definitely 
settled. To keep it open is to maintain in full flow a constant source of 
local bitterness and sectional animosity which, by a little management, 
can always be turned against the Government of the day; nor is this the 
worst consequence of its unsettled condition. If the province of Canada 
is to remain one, it is essential that the seat of government should be fixed 
and recognized by all.” 

With the official despatch there was the private and confidential 
memorandum which Sir Edmund declared he had written, not with 
a view to “thrusting” advice upon Her Majesty’s ministers, but be¬ 
cause “I may be expected not to avoid the responsibility of express¬ 
ing an opinion of my own”. 

When Jealousy Prevailed 

In this confidential despatch Sir Edmund reviews the claims of 
the different cities, and then says that 4 ‘in his opinion the least objectionable 
place is the City of Ottawa. Every city is jealous of every other city 
except Ottawa. The second vote of every place (save perhaps Toronto) 
will be given for Ottawa. 

“The question, it must be remembered, is essentially one of compromise. 
Unless some insuperable bar exists to its selection, it is expedient to take 
that place which will be most readily acquiesced in by the majority. If 
Quebec were taken, all Upper Canada would be angry at the choice. If 
any place in Upper Canada (with the exception of Ottawa) were taken, 
all Lower Canada would raise an outcry. If Ottawa is chosen, Montreal 
will acquiesce in the choice, and the majority of Upper Canada will not 
in any way resist, for to them it is a partial triumph. The whole matter 
is a choice of evils, and the least evil will, I think, be found in placing the 
seat of Government at Ottawa. Whichever section predominates, and 
however far westward the commerce of Canada may extend, Ottawa will 
be a convenient position. If the Red River settlement and the Saskat¬ 
chewan country are finally to be annexed to Canada, the Ottawa route 
to Lake Huron and Lake Superior will be available^ and may possibly 
turn out the shortest and most advantageous of all.” 
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Circular to Mayors 

In transmitting the addresses of the Legislature to the home au¬ 
thorities, Sir Edmund intimated that he proposed to ask the differ¬ 
ent cities to furnish him with a full and fair statement of their respective 
claims, and in furtherance of this promise he caused a circular, dated 
March 28, 1857, to be addressed to the mayors of Toronto, Montreal, 
Kingston, Ottawa and Quebec, asking them to have prepared a paper 
setting forth the reasons which might in their opinion favor the claim 
of that city to be selected by the Queen. He asked that these state- 
v ments be in the hands of the Secretary for the Colonies by the first 

week in July. 

One of the most extraordinary things, to my mind, about this ac- 
* tion of the Governor General, is that he ignored Hamilton, one of the 

“two obscure places” referred to by Sir Arthur Hardinge in the Car¬ 
narvon biography. In previous years Hamilton had been quite to 
the fore when the seat of Government question was discussed in the 
Legislature. In one of many divisions in 1856 (April 16) Hamilton 
secured 46 votes while Ottawa only received 43. I have searched 
all available records to learn the reasons for the Governor’s omission, 
but without avail. However, the “Ambitious City” of today was 
not to allow the slight, if such it may be termed, to pass over, and as 
will be shown later on, submitted its claim. 
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III. ACTION BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES 


IN the five cities invited to memorialize the Queen, the procedure 
A followed was much the same. The mayor submitted the governor’s 
circular letter to his council, and in each case a committee was appointed 
to prepare a draft address for consideration at a later date. Quebec 
went further. Not only did the city council move in the matter, but 
the Board of Trade had a separate memorial prepared, and transmitted 
it to England through the Governor General. Further, to strengthen 
Quebec’s chances, two delegates, Doctor Morin, the mayor, and U. 
J. Tessier, a prominent advocate, were delegated to proceed to En¬ 
gland to wait upon the Colonial Secretary. 

Lack of Enthusiasm 

Montreal, the choice by the way, of the London Times, was, strange 
to say, somewhat lukewarm at first in its efforts to secure the prize, 
and the leading citizens came in for a severe scolding from the city 
newspapers for their apparent indifference. The mayor that year 
was Henry Starnes, a gentleman of outstanding ability. Considerable 
effort was entailed upon him to work up anything like enthusiasm, 
even in the city council. When the question first came before the 
municipal representatives, the communication of the Governor’s se¬ 
cretary was quietly shelved and over a month passed before anything 
was done. Then Mayor Starnes secured the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to draft the necessary address. As the mayor was proceeding 
to England on private business that Summer, he was formally given 
three months’ leave of absence and requested to take the memorial over 
with him to present to Mr. Labouchere. His efforts on behalf of the 
city were evidently appreciated by his colleagues of the council as 
upon his return in September a cordial welcome-home resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

The three-year-old and “obscure” City of Ottawa (it had been 
Bytown until 1854) was on its toes from the moment the Governor’s 
circular was laid before the council, a striking contrast to the indif¬ 
ference which Montreal had manifested. To the aldermanic committee 
appointed to carry out Sir Edmund Head’s request, a number of pro¬ 
minent citizens was added, and at a well attended public meeting presided 
over by Mayor Lewis, leading citizens were invited to prepare draft 
addresses to Her Majesty. Three were submitted, that of R. W. Scott 
(later Sir Richard) being considered the most suitable. No delegation 
was appointed to proceed to England, the city being satisfied to rest 
its case on the facts set forth in the memorial. 

Kingstonians Active 

Kingston was keen to secure the restoration of its former glory. 
The mayor at that time was George Davidson, and he was very active 
in furthering the city’s interest. Kingston was represented in the 
Legislature at that time by Sir John Macdonald, who in the preceding 
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session of Parliament had made a strong speech in favor of the selection 
of his constituency as the national capital. In addition to preparing 
a strong brief, two delegates in the persons of Thomas Kirkpatrick 
and John Forsyth were appointed to proceed to England to further 
Kingston’s claims. 

Even before the Governor’s communication had been received 
by the mayor of Toronto action had been taken, a public meeting having 
appointed a strong committee to advance Toronto’s interests. Then 
on April 6, on motion of Alderman Mowat, seconded by Alderman 
Ritchey, the city council nominated ten of its members to act in com 
junction with the committee “lately appointed by the inhabitants 
at a public meeting.” The “Alderman Mowat” mentioned was none 
other than the future Sir Oliver. He had been elected alderman for 
St.Lawrence ward at the election in the previous December, the first 
public elective office to which he had aspired. The following. year 
he became M.P.P. for South Ontario, and for four days was Provincial 
Secretary in the Hon. George Brown’s ill-fated administration. 

By June 8 the memorial was ready and Mayor John Hutchinson 
was then authorized to take such further steps as he might deem ex¬ 
pedient in the city’s interest. The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, 
Hon. Henry J. Boulton, member of the legislative council, and G. 
W. Allan, whom I knew well as a Dominion Senator, were named to 
urge in person upon the Colonial Secretary the arguments in favor 
of Toronto. So far as I can ascertain only one of these three, Mr. 
Boulton, crossed the Atlantic on the assigned mission. He was ac¬ 
companied by W. H. Merritt, for several terms member for Lincoln, 
and Chief Commissioner of Public Works in 1850-51. When in Eng¬ 
land these gentlemen made it their particular business to cultivate 
Sir Francis Head, who was living in retirement at Oxendon, and assisted 
him in revising the memorial which he, Sir Francis, was submitting 
to the Secretary for the Colonies in favor of the selection of Toronto. 


The Hamilton Meeting 

As already mentioned, the citizens of Hamilton were very much 
perturbed that the Governor General had not invited them to pre¬ 
pare a brief, but they were determined not to be ignored. At the 
city council meeting on March 30 a resolution was moved by Aider- 
man Gray, seconded by Councillor McGivern, setting forth that “as 
the geographical position of Hamilton pre-eminently fits it for the 
Canadian capital, the mayor be requested to convene a public meet¬ 
ing of citizens to take into consideration the propriety of petition¬ 
ing Her Majesty the Queen, praying her to select this city for the 
permanent seat of government.” 

There was an unpleasant mixup in connection with the meeting. 
The mayor, John F. Moore, called it for St. George’s Day, April 23. 
Inexplicably it was postponed for a day or two, his worship not be¬ 
ing notified. When the meeting was convened, ex-Mayor Cumming 
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was called to the chair in the absence of Mayor Moore. A resolu¬ 
tion was adopted emphasizing Hamilton’s claims, and before the 
meeting adjourned it proceeded to pass a vote of censure on his wor¬ 
ship for being absent. At the session of the city council held on 
April 27, this was strongly resented by the members. A resolution 
was moved by Alderman Gray, seconded by Alderman Davidson, 
setting forth that in the performance of his duties to the munici¬ 
pality, as a director ex-officio of the Great Western Railway Company, 
it was necessary for the mayor to attend a meeting of its directors 
appointed to be held at Detroit on the day of the meeting. The re¬ 
solution goes on to say that “the council is perfectly satisfied his worship 
gave no authority for nor had any knowledge whatever of any post¬ 
ponement of the aforesaid public meeting.” The council had learned 
with regret and surprise that an ill-timed and undeserved vote of cen¬ 
sure was passed on the mayor at the public meeting, and the council 
entirely approved of the course his worship had pursued in the faith¬ 
ful discharge of his official duties “on this as well as on other occasions*” 
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IV. PREPARING THE MEMORIALS 


QF the five cities which memorialized Her Majesty, only Quebec 
possesses a copy of its address. The minutes of the city councils 
in each case mention the fact that a brief had been prepared for sub¬ 
mission to the Queen, but the document was not printed in the official 
record of proceedings. The presumption is that the addresses were 
regarded as confidential for the time being. However, following the 
Queen’s decision, a resolution was passed by the Quebec city council 
requesting the Chronicle of that city to give publicity to the memorial, 
and it appears at length in the issue of that newspaper of March 13, 
1858. Sir Richard Scott, some time before he died, was good enough to 
present me with a copy of the Ottawa address but as regards Toronto, 
Kingston and Montreal I had to have recourse, through the Dominion 
Archivist, to the Public Records Office in London. Some day the 
Public Archives of Canada may publish all these documents. They 
are certainly worthy of permanent preservation. 

Fear U. S. Invasion 

A curious feature of all the briefs is the fear of invasion by the 
United States. Each city attempts to show that it is or could 
be rendered impregnable against attack, at enormous expense, of course. 

The Quebec civic memorial stresses the fact that for 230 years 
that city had been the capital of Canada, and that at the session of 
Parliament held at Toronto in 1856 the Governor General, minis¬ 
ters of the Crown and a majority of the representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, by solemn vote, decided in favor of Quebec and appropriated 
the moneys necessary for the erection of a House of Parliament. 
“Only the defeat of this measure by the Legislative Council, by a 
questionable exercise of power, had rendered it necessary to adopt 
other means for the solution of this important question (i.e., an appeal 
for Her Majesty’s decision).” No reference is made in the Quebec 
address to Ottawa or Montreal, but Toronto and Kingston come in 
for uncomplimentary comment. Mention is made of the fact that 
Toronto and Kingston are immediately contiguous to the United States, 
exposed to the cannon of their ships, while they are also liable, from 
such contiguity and close intercommunication with the Republic, 
“to imbibe political opinions adverse to the integrity of the 
Empire.” The impregnability of the city against attack by a foreign 
foe is strongly emphasized. 

Supplementary to the civic memorial was one from the Quebec 
Board of Trade, signed by Joseph Gillespie, president, and John Newry, 
secretary. Summed up, it said that for future prospects, present 
suitableness and salubrious climate, ready means of obtaining naval 
and military aid from the Mother Country in case of need, and a strongly 
fortified position, affording a requisite security to the Government, 
the legislature, the Public Archives, books and records of the province, 
were overpowering reasons why Quebec should be restored to its ancient 
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privileges and public position by being again selected by Her Majesty 
for the seat of the Canadian Government. 

Montreal’s Memorial 

The basis of Montreal’s memorial was the report submitted by 
a committee of the Executive Council of the province in 1843 to 
Sir Charles Bagot, then Governor General. The chairman of the 
committee was Hon. R. B. Sullivan, of Toronto, a member of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council of the province, and all the members of the committee, 
with the exception of two, were Upper Canadians. This report can¬ 
vassed in detail the claims of the different cities, setting forth particularly 
the objections to Toronto, Kingston and Quebec. Ottawa was ignored 
because no one believed it had a chance. The Sullivan memorial said 

“that the capital of the United Provinces ought to be placed in the position 
which would enable Upper Canadians most effectively to look after the con¬ 
cerns of their own seaborne and outward trade, and in the place in which 
Lower Canadians can most effectually investigate and control the internal 
management of communications, of which they share the expense, and 
in the advantages of which they expect to share, appears to the committee 
of council almost an indisputable proposition. 

“That Montreal possesses these advantages is not to be disputed; and 
that there are facilities afforded to a Government resident in Montreal 
of closely and constantly ascertaining what is for the public advantage 
of the whole community, and what is the true bent of public opinion, 
superior to any offered by rival cities claiming the choice of the Govern¬ 
ment,” the committee think is equally apparent. All the advantages 
of common and universal interest in one locality are, in the opinion of the 
committee, found in Montreal in a superior degree to those existing in 
most capital cities, and “therefore they feel bound, without giving much 
weight to local claims, or to desires naturally entertained of political pre¬ 
ponderance in either section of the province, to tender to Your Excellency 
their respectful advice to recommend to the Queen the choice of Montreal 
as Her Majesty’s Canadian Capital.” And then follows a paragraph 
which emphasizes the point previously mentioned “that although the 
citizens of Montreal appear to take little interest in the question as they 
might be personally affected by its decision, and although, in fact, that 
city is so full of other resources as to account for the indifference of its 
inhabitants to the acquisition of the character of a political capital, yet 
the advantages to the public generally appear so plain, and the general 
objects in view in the choice so defensible, that they have the strongest 
hope of a concurrence in the selection by the Legislature, and of the avoid¬ 
ance of the difficulty which any other would probably occasion.” 

As students of history are aware, this address was adopted by 
Parliament and accepted by the Queen. Montreal thus became the 
seat of Government in 1844. 

Mayor Starnes amplified this document by pointing out Montreal’s 
facilities of access by sea and inland navigation; by emphasizing its 
railway facilities and extensive manufacturing interests; its greater 
population than the other claimant cities; by the progress made in 
literature, science and the Fine Arts, and by its greatest possible natural 
advantage for military defence. Naturally no mention was made of 
the riots of 1849 which led to the removal of the capital from Montreal. 
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Ottawa’s Claims 


The Ottawa address claims that it succinctly sets forth reasons 
demonstrative of the superiority of that city over every other place 
aspiring to become the capital. At the very outset it plunges into the 
defence question, contending that it is of the highest importance to 
its protection that the seat of Government should be at some point 
far removed from the possibility of hostile attack in time of war, and 
of foreign influences on the minds of its people in times of peace, and 
so situated that its connection with the rest of the country could never 
be cut off or intercepted by an invading enemy, an argument, the ad¬ 
dress says, which forms an insuperable objection to Toronto and 
Kingston, lying as they do in an exposed position, immediately opposite 
American territory, and in the event of foreign invasion, liable as they 
are,, to be at any time dissevered from the other parts of the province. 
A similar objection, it is claimed, may also be urged against Montreal, 
and with nearly equal force. 

“It must be conceded that Montreal fell an easy prey to an American 
army during the Revolutionary War, and from the present navigability of 
the St. Lawrence, the descent by water from foreign territory to that city 
is a task of little difficulty, and one that would require but a few hours 
in its accomplishment. Similar objections could not be urged against 
Ottawa “which lies in the very heart of Canada, far removed from the 
American frontier, surrounded by a loyal population, composed equally 
of French and British origin, who have ever remained free from the stain 
of disaffection to the Crown of England; and which is situated on the 
banks of the Ottawa, the largest and most beautiful river in Your Majesty’s 
widely extended dominions, running entirely through British territory, 
and forming in its course the boundary line of the Upper and Lower Pro¬ 
vinces.” 

Reference is made to the city’s railway communications, the line 
to Prescott, thus bringing it within seven hours of Montreal and twelve 
of Toronto, and also to the Rideau Canal connecting Ottawa with 
Kingston. With prophetic insight the memorial foreshadows a pros¬ 
pective union with the Red River Valley country in the far west, and 
the lower British provinces in the east, thereby making Ottawa the 
seat of a vast empire. A point not unworthy of consideration is stressed 
that Upper Canada would have no cause of complaint if Ottawa were 
chosen, since the pledge that the seat of Government should be per¬ 
manently placed within the territory of Upper Canada, said to have 
been tacitly given by the late Lord Sydenham when carrying out the 
union, would be fulfilled. 
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Y. FURTHER MEMORIALS 

^HE Kingston address, which was signed by George Davidson, 
x mayor, and M. Flanagan, city clerk, is quite a lengthy document. 
It speaks of the accessibility of the city to all the principal cities of 
Canada and insists that all official documents show it to be almost in 
the very centre of the population of eastern and western Canada. 
“Of the sixty-three counties into which Canada is divided, about half 
(not counting a few remote and thinly-settled counties) lie east, and 
half west, of the county of Frontenac, in which the city of Kingston 
stands. Apart from being central and accessible from all parts of the 
province, Kingston possesses all the security that great natural strength, 
and extensive fortifications, naval and military, can afford; and on 
several occasions, when danger threatened the province, have the 
archives of the Government been sent here for safekeeping. Immense 
sums have been laid out on these defences, and no post in British America, 
save Quebec and Halifax, is so strongly fortified. It is acknowledged 
and well known to be the stronghold of western Canada.” It is, more¬ 
over, the outlet of that “stupendous” military work, the Rideau Canal, 
which unites it with the waters of the Ottawa and adds to its resources 
in time of war or threatened danger. Another consideration which 
is emphasized is that the Government possesses in Kingston a very 
valuable and extensive tract of land, admirably calculated for the site 
of public, legislative, and official buildings. A letter from Lord 
Sydenham dated April 9, 1840, is quoted, in which he says: 

“I shall certainly make the seat of Government in the Upper Province. 
Toronto is too far and out of the way; but Kingston or Bytown would do. 

The people, the soil, the climate, of the lower province, are all below par.” 

Reading this letter today I have wondered what the people of 
the province of Quebec would have thought of it had they known its 
contents when Lord Sydenham was in Canada. One sentence in the 
letter says: “Lower Canada will not even now support itself with 
bread,” meaning that its wheat supply had to come from Upper Canada. 
In another letter, July 11, 1841, he writes: 

“I have every reason to be satisfied with having selected Kingston as the 
new capital. There is no situation in the province so well adapted for 
the seat of Government from its central position, and certainly we are as 
near England as we should be anywhere else in the whole of Canada. My 
last letter reached me in fifteen days from London; so much for steam 
and railways.” 


Kingston Well Fortified 

Reviewing the claims of the other cities, the memorial says that 
the superiority of Kingston is too great to be passed over. While 
Montreal will need an enormous expenditure to place it in a state of 
anything approaching security, the forts, batteries and towers of Kings¬ 
ton already present a formidable barrier against the approach of 
a foe. The memorial goes on: 
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“Whilst the peculiar position of Montreal, its mixed population, its con¬ 
flicting creeds and races, its opposing factions, religious and political, have 
on former occasions, and might again on future ones, rendered it the arena 
of bloodshed and the scene of conflagration; whilst party feeling has, 
there, even contaminated the legal tribunals and rendered powerless the 
arm of justice; Kingston has ever presented, and still presents, a spectacle 
of order, peace, and good local government, and can justly boast a popu¬ 
lation order-loving and law-abiding in their conduct, loyal in their principles 
of attachment to British rule and intelligent and capable of self-manage¬ 
ment in all their local and municipal institutions. Whilst Montreal, from 
its location and other causes, forms the rock on which the waves of con¬ 
tending parties break in their violence, Kingston, whilst near enough to 
Lower Canada to keep alive all the better feelings that an interchange 
of reciprocal good offices will create, is yet far enough from the line between 
the two divisions of the province to escape the effects of the smouldering, 
but not extinct, conflicting elements of adverse races, creeds and feelings.” 

The isolated and extremely eastern position of Quebec would, 
the memorial says, place it almost beyond consideration in relation 
to this question, whilst Toronto’s western situation, and unguarded 
and indefensible position, places it almost equally with Quebec, and 
renders it equally objectionable. 

“The remote city of Ottawa would possibly admit of fortification though 
at an immense outlay, but Kingston’s defences are already built and must 
ever be the stronghold on the possession of which the fate of Ottawa must 
depend.” 


Toronto’s Memorial 

Toronto’s memorial, signed by John Hutchinson, the then Mayor, 
claimed that the city possessed, in the territory adjacent to it, the 
greatest wealth and the greatest number of inhabitants. Attention 
was called to the rapidity with which the country west of the city 
was developing as compared with the east, and the point was emphasized 
that Toronto occupied a more central position than any other aspirant. 
The military situation is dealt with in four paragraphs in which some 
curious statements are made. The brief admits that “Quebec may be 
considered impregnable and could have no competitor were the question 
to be determined solely with reference to military defence; but the 
chances of war, it is believed and hoped, are so remote that it would 
be unreasonable to allow such a contingency to override the convenience 
of the whole country, especially now, when, if a war should unfortunately 
occur, the railways afford every facility for the rapid transportation 
of the archives of the province to the chief military stronghold, if such 
a course should be deemed necessary. In comparison with any of 
the other cities, it is confidently asserted that Toronto is best capable 
of defence. 

The Toronto memorial goes on to say that Montreal is within 
an easy day’s march of the frontier, and no defensible position intervenes 
until the River St. Lawrence is reached; and in Winter this may be 
crossed on the ice by the heaviest artillery, or in open boats in Summer. 
Kingston is immediately on the frontier, and, as at Montreal, the 
St. Lawrence may be crossed in open boats in Summer or on the ice 
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in Winter. Ottawa is within forty miles of the frontier, and no de¬ 
fensible position intervenes. Toronto, on the contrary, is one hun¬ 
dred miles by land from the national boundary, where either the steep 
banks of the river, or the rapid current, renders a passage at all times 
extremely difficult; but even if passed, the strong position of Stoney 
Creek, the scene of the ignominious defeat of the United States forces 
in the last war, has to be passed, and subsequently the position at 
Burlington Heights, which might be counted as impregnable if defended 
by a similar force to that which occupied it during the war of 1812. 

Emphasizing the rapid development of Upper Canada, a statisti¬ 
cal report, signed by John Naylor, actuary, compares the populations 
of the two divisions of the province. In 1825 the report says Lower 
Canada possessed 423,630 souls, and Upper Canada 157,425. In 
1851 the Lower Canada census figures gave it a population of 890,261, 
and Upper Canada, 952,004. 

A Former Governor’s View 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that Sir Francis Head, the former 
Governor, sent to the Colonial Secretary a strong memorandum in 
favor of Toronto. Judging from the letter of transmittal, Mr. Boulton 
and Mr. Merritt, the two delegates from Upper Canada, were practically 
at his elbow when he wrote it. They were permitted to read the 
document and make corrections. Sir Francis reviews the claims of 
the different cities. Kingston, he says, would be the most unsafe 
owing to its close proximity to the United States. Montreal’s position 
was dangerous from a like point of view. It could be completely isolated 
from that fighting portion of the population which throughout the 
province constituted its main defence. Quebec, on account of its 
position (especially during the Winter) was hors de combat, while 
Ottawa, of all the candidate cities, was the most inefficient. By all 
the facts and figures, which it was not easy to gainsay, it was evident 
to his mind that as regards wealth, business, commerce, and military 
defence of Canada, Toronto was the heart of the province. In case of 
war, Toronto, like all the other lake cities of Canada and the United 
States, would be liable to be attacked by the vessels of the most powerful 
of the two naval forces, whichever that might be. But, says Sir Francis, 
before such an event could occur it would no doubt be deemed prudent 
to collect artillery, throw up earth-works, and transmit by railway 
to an inland position of perfect security all public archives of importance. 
Pinning his faith on Toronto, Sir Francis concludes: 

“In the selection by Her Majesty of the city which is to form the capital 
of the province of Canada, the inhabitants of the six great Republican 
states which form its frontier are vitally interested. If the heart of this 
magnificent British territory be deliberately inserted unscientifically, 
in the wrong place, it will be physically, morally, and politically impos¬ 
sible for its wealth and commerce to maintain a healthy circulation. For 
the disease that must ensue, the people of the United States will offer to 
the people of Canada, as the only remedy, ANNEXATION.” 
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Hamilton’s Prospects 

Hamilton’s case was as embodied in the resolution passed at the 
public meeting of citizens. It set forth “that the city from its natural 
advantages and commercial prosperity, was the most suitable place 
in the Canadas for the seat of government ; that situated at the head 
of Lake Ontario, at a point from which the through trade and traffic 
from and to the far west diverged by railways in every direction and 
also have direct communication with the Atlantic Ocean by the best 
navigable inland waters in the world, Hamilton is destined to become 
at no distant period the commercial emporium of the Queen’s North 
American possessions.” The ratio of increase in its annual exports 
and imports, it is claimed, is greater than that of Toronto, Montreal 
or Quebec; that its facilities of defence to repel invasion and to pre¬ 
serve the archives of the country, are unequalled by any city in the 
province. Attention is drawn to the fact that as far back as 1841 
(November 2) Lord Stanley, Colonial Secretary, had forwarded a 
despatch to the provincial government stating that Her Majesty de¬ 
clined to select the seat of government in Canada on the ground of its 
being a local question which should be determined by the people in¬ 
terested in affected by it. There were some tart references to the 
legislature as not being thoroughly representative, and the Hamilton 
case was summed up by the request that Her Majesty do not accede 
to the address of the Canadian Parliament but, “to refer the settlement 
of this question back to the people of this colony.” The resolution 
as transmitted to Mr. Labouchere was signed “J Cumming, late Mayor, 
chairman.” 

All the memorials were carefully considered in London and the 
Queen’s decision was in favor of Ottawa. 




VI. THE FINAL STRUGGLE 

BUT the struggle was not over. The disappointed cities successfully 
13 marshalled their forces in Parliament and on July 28, 1858, by 
a vote of 64 to 50 the assembly declared that “in the opinion of this 
house the city of Ottawa ought not to be the permanent seat of govern¬ 
ment of this province.” Among those who voted with the majority 
were men whose names are prominent in Canadian history, including 
George Brown, J. Cauchon, A. A. Dorion, C. F. Fournier, W. P. Howland, 
H. L. Langevin, D. A. Macdonald, John Sandfield Macdonald, William 
McDougall, T. D’Arcy McGee, Oliver Mowat, Colonel Panet, Joseph 
Rymal, etc. The minority included John A. Macdonald, who although 
a warm supporter of Kingston, loyally accepted the Queen’s decision; 
Attorney General Cartier, C. Dunkin, 0. R. Gowan, Alexander Camp¬ 
bell, L. Lacoste, J. H. Pope, W. F. Powell, Solicitor General Rose, 
R. W. Scott, John Carling, Sydney Smith, etc. 

Unusual Procedure 

As a result of the adverse vote the Macdonald-Cartier government 
resigned next day and George Brown undertook the task of. forming 
a minis try. When the Governor General refused to grant a dissolution 
of the assembly, the new administration resigned and the Tories came 
back into office, but with Mr. Cartier as premier. The members of 
the government did not stand for re-election; each one simply assuming 
a portfolio other than that he had previously held. Thus was brought 
about one of the most questionable episodes in Canadian history, the 
“double shuffle.” The refusal of the Governor to grant Mr. Brown 
a dissolution was strenuously denounced as a breach of the constitution, 
and political sentiment throughout the country was very bitter. 

Finally the issue came to a head in the session of 1859. The Speech 
from the Throne mentioned that the Queen having selected Ottawa 
as the Capital, the action of the Canadian Parliament in requesting 
Her Majesty’s decision was binding on the legislature and the executive 
government, and that it would be their duty to carry it out. 

For nearly two weeks the debate continued. The committee 
of Ottawa citizens, headed by R. W. Scott, W. F. Powell (Carleton) 
and G. B. L. Fellowes (Russell) maintained a constant lobby and when 
the final decision took place on February 10 the Government was sus¬ 
tained by 64 to 59. Close enough. A change of three votes and 
Ottawa would have lost the prize. A number of Quebec members, 
including Messrs. Coutlee of Soulanges, Dionne of Temiscouata, Dubord 
of Quebec City, Labelle of Laval, Morin of Terrebonne, Panet of Quebec 
county, Simard of Quebec City, and Turcotte of Champlain, who had 
voted against Ottawa the previous year, switched their allegiance 
in this division, thus giving the necessary majority to the “Westminster 
in the Wilderness.” The change in the attitude of these Lower Pro¬ 
vince members was due in large measure to the provision that Quebec 
should remain the seat of Government until the final move to the new 
capital. 
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Parliament having already voted the necessary money for the 
erection of public buildings, the cornerstone of the new Parliament 
House was laid by the Prince of Wales (K.E. VII) on September 1, 
1860. It may be seen at the northeast corner of the present Parliament 
building, with the addenda that it had been relaid by the Duke of 
Connaught on the 1st September, 1916. 

The buildings were occupied for the first time in 1866, the last 
session of the old Parliament of Canada. In the following year Con¬ 
federation became effective by the union of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

In the Biglow papers of James Russell Lowell there will be found 
a saying which has almost passed into a proverb “Don’t never pro¬ 
phesy onless ye know.” Two distinguished gentlemen, George Brown 
and Lord Monck, essayed the role of prophet about this time. Mr. 
Brown visited Ottawa during the Summer of 1864, and on his return 
to Toronto wrote to Sir John Macdonald, under date August 18, giving 
his impressions of what he had seen. He said: 

“The buildings are magnificent; the style, the extent, the site, the work¬ 
manship, are all surpassingly fine. But they are just five hundred years 
in advance of the time. It will cost half the revenue of the province 
to light them, to heat them and to keep them clean. Such monstrous 
folly was never perpetrated in this world before. But as we are in for 
it I do think the idea of stopping short of completion is out of the question. 

I go in for tower, rotunda, fountains and every conceivable embellish¬ 
ment. If we are to be laughed at for our folly at least let us not be ridiculed 
for a half-finished pile.” 

Lord Monck’s prophecy is embodied in a letter which he wrote 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1866, wherein he expressed 
his “confident belief that notwithstanding the vast expense which 
has been incurred here in public buildings, Ottawa will not be the 
Capital four years hence.” So much for the views of these two know-alls. 

Congested Quarters 

My first session in the parliamentary press gallery was in 1883, 
and before that Parliament was dissolved, so congested had conditions 
become in the departmental buildings, due to the rapid development 
of the country, that steps had already been taken to erect another 
structure—the Langevin block. As already stated, the original vote 
for the Parliament Buildings and the East and West blocks was 
$1,093,500 (£225,000), but this sum was considerably exceeded, as 
is generally the case with public buildings. The actual cost of the 
three structures exclusive of the Library, was $2,591,760, made up as 
follows: 


Parliament Building. $1,373,633 

East Block. 699,775 

West Block. 518,352 


These figures are for the structures only and do not include land. 
The Library was completed in 1877 at a cost of $301,812. The Lan- 
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gevin Block commenced in 1885, only 18 years after Confederation, 
cost the country $610,990. 

If refutation of the views of Hon. George Brown and Lord Monck 
were necessary I might cite the list of buildings in Ottawa now owned 
by the people of Canada, including the Hunter Building, National 
Memorial Museum, Connaught Building, Public Archives, Royal 
Mint, Daly Building, National Research Building, Dominion Obser¬ 
vatory, Printing Bureau, Woods Building, Canadian Building, the 
new Confederation Building and the newer Justice Building, etc. The 
two latter buildings have cost the country approximately $10,000,000, 
and there is another structure—the Public Records Building now in comse 
of erection which when completed will represent another half million. 
Then, in addition, there is the comfortable, although unartistic, Rideau 
Hall, embowered in trees and with sweeping lawns and fine gardens. 
The assessed value of Dominion public buildings actually within the 
city is $43,549,234, divided as between land, $7,881,725 and buildings, 
$35,667,509. All these properties are, of course, exempt from taxation. 

Clause 16 of the B.N.A. Act provides that “until the Queen other¬ 
wise directs the seat of government of Canada shall be Ottawa.” And 
at Ottawa it will remain while Canada endures. 




